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by exhibiting a novel and glorious scene of beauty, that 
should divert the sombre current of our thoughts and send 
new joys into the soul. 

Hence, though the present is a melancholy time of the 
year, we are preserved from cheerless reflections by the 
brightness of the sunshine and the interminable beauty of 
the landscape. Diverted by the unusual charms of nature, 
we look not with a mournful eye upon the graves of the 
flowers, but involuntarily direct our attention upward and 
around us, where the woods are gleaming in all the splendor 
of a wilderness of bloom, and forget in our ravishment the 
lovely things which we have lost. As the flowers wither 
and vanish from our sight, their colors seem to revive in the 
foliage of the trees, and every dying blossom gratefully 
bequeaths its beauty to the forest boughs that have kindly 
protected it from wind and blast. The trees are, one by one, 
patting aside their vesture of green, and slowly assuming 
their new robe of native embroidery ; and we may look up 
to their tinted foliage, to catch the features of the blooming 
tenants of the meads, as we view the portraits of absent 
friends to revive the memory of their pleasant intercourse. 
From the beginning to the end of the month, the landscape 
suffers a complete metamorphosis, and October may be said 
to represent in thé Successive changes in its scenery, all the 
floral beauty of the whgle summer. 

Notwithstanding the early frosts, the grass is still green 
from the valleys up to the very hill-tops, and many a flower 
is still smiling, as if there were no such season as winter in 
the circle of the year. Many fair ones are still lingering in 
their cheerful] but faded bowers, the emblems of contentment. 
seeming perfectly happy, if they can but greet a few beams 
of sunshine to temper the frosty gales. In the moist plains 
I still behold the lovely neottia, with its small white flowers 
arranged in a spiral line about their stem, and giving out the 
delicate insence of a fresh-blown lily. The purple gerardia, 
too, has not yet forsaken us, and the blue fringed gentian, 
and the golden coreopsis, regardless of the cold, will wait to 
usher n the next month, before they wholly leave our bor- 
ders. If we quit the fields, we find in the gardens a profu- 
sion of lively exotics. Dahlias, China-asters, petunias, and 
hundreds of plants that were created for the embellishment 
of other climes, are rewarding the hands that cherish®them 
wit their fairest blooming hues. All these are destined, 
not like the flowers of our own clime, to bloom throughout 
their natural period, and then sink quietly into decay, but 
they are cut down by the frosts in the very surnmer of their 


RURAL SKETCHES.—BY A RAMBLER. 
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OCTOBER. 

Brisk, fluttering winds have lately arisen from the north, 
that have broken the serenity of the early autumn; and 
clouds, of a chill, sombre aspect, are occasionally seen, 
moving rapidly over the clear blue sky. They mark a new 
era’ in the season, and denote the arrival of the cool and 
brilliant month of October, with its climate that alternately 
chills the frame with frosty vapors by night, and enlivens 
the heart with beauty and sunshine by day. At sundown 
and sunrise, the villagers are gathered around their blazing 
fires, shivering with the winterish cold; the chirping insects 
have also crept into their shelters, and are silent. But ere 
the sun has gained half his meridian height, the villagers 
have forsaken their fires, and are busy in their orchards, 
beneath the glowing sunshine ; and the insects, aroused 
from their torpor, and warmed into new life, have again 
commenced their chirping, as merrily as in August. A 
multitude of winged insects, that could hardly creep, with 
torpor in the morning, are now darting and spinning among 
the variegated foliage of the meadows, and the crickets are 
again singing their peculiar monotonous songs among the 
grassy knolls. 

There are occasional dull and cloudy days in October, the 
dreary harbingers of approaching winter; but the greater 
number are bright and clear, and unequalled by those of any 
other season in their invigorating salubrity. Such days are 
the proper weather of the month. There are no sleeping 
mists drawn over the skies to obscure the perfect transparen- 
cy of the atmosphere, but far as the eye can reach, the 
distant hills lift up their heads with a clear, unclouded out- 
line, and the blue arch of heaven preserves its pure azure 
down to the very boundary of the hemisphere. In the 
mornings of such days, there is a white mist settled upon 
the rivers, lakes, and watery meadows, on which the early 
sunbeams are refracted with all the myriad hues of the dawn, 
forming halos and imperfect rainbows, that seem to be 
pictured on a groundwork of drifted snow. By this vapor, 
which before sunrise is nearly motionless, you may trace the 
winding course of the small rivers.far along through the 
distant prospect. But the rising sun quickly dissipates this 
fleecy vapor. As the winds roll it slowly and gracefully 
over the plains, it melts into transparency, and ‘ere the sun 
has gained ten degrees in his orbit, the last feathery fragment 
has vanished, and left him in the clear blue firmament, to 
pursue the remainder of his career, without one shadow to 
tarnish his glory. 

October is one of our most brilliant months, unsurpassed 
in the clearness of its skies, the transparency of its atmos- 
phere, and in the wonderful variety of tints which are 
sprinkled over all vegetation. He who has an eye anda 
taste for beautiful colors must ever be an admirer of the 
scenery of this last month of foliage and flowers. As nature 
loses the delicacy of her charms, she is moré lavish of the 
colored decorations with which she embroiders her apparel. 
While she appears before us in her living attire, from the 
early spring torthe latter autumn, she is constantly changing 
her vesture with every revolving month. Dwring the spring 
and summer she may be said to wear only living gems and 
ringlets, but ere the fall of the leaf she makes herself gar- 
lands of the withering foliage, and crowns the brows of her 
mountains and the bosom of her forests in the most gorgeous 
array. The earth is now greener than even in spring ; the 
sky, in clear weather, is of the deepest blue ; and the ocean 


loveliness. 
by the frosts, while the native plants, in defiance of their 
power, grow brighter and brighter with every renewed blast, 
until they are finally seared by the icy breath of November. 

But it is to the forests that we must look to behold the 
fairest spectacle of the season, now glowing with all the 
infinitely various and constantly multiplying tints of a 
flowery parterre. The first changes appear in the low 
grounds, where vegetation is exposed tu the earliest blights, 
and where the first droppings of the chill dews of autumn 
leave their stains upen the green leaves of the lowland 
shrubs. Very early in the season we behold these tints 
among the glossy green foliage of the hornbeam, giving to 


But the maples assume a more rapid transformation. Some- 
times, in the space of one night, a whole tree will suddenly, 
as if by enchantment, put off its green robe, and appear in 
a full garb of crimson. Wherever the frosty dews have 
fallen, the leaves which they touch are suddenly metamor- 
phosed into fppvers, as if the dew-drops had brought with 







and the lakes, slightly ruffled by the brisk October gales, ||them the f the beautiful clouds from which they fell. 
which are seldom tranquil, acqujre a peculiar depth of color-||But while e are thoroughly changed” in their appear- 
ing, unwitnessed when their surface is calm. It seems to ajjance, ot re only empaurpled with a delicate shading 
Yanciful view, as if nature was desirous of soothing the/|lof red, of $li€htly tinted with orange or russet, and pature, 


= blossoms, intermingled with the surrounding verdure. 


melancholy which might attend the departure of the year, 


while “wy a | in uniform habiliments of one lively 
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Already are theig leaves withered and blackened! 


the leaves that have*received the tinge, the appearance of 


to garland the 





color, scatters over the remainder a gentle sprinkling of 
every hue. ' 

It is pleasant, during this month, to ramble daily in the 
woods, to take note of these changes as they happen day by 
day. Every morning that arrives witnesses . aspect 
in the face of nature, after the white frdj has mdlted away 
and left its fresh tinges upon her ever-changing features. 
The landscape that we visited but yesterday, seems to-day 
like a different prospect, save in the arrangement of the 
grounds. Beauty bas suddenly awoke upon the face of a 
dull and homely wood, and variety has sprung up amidst 
tiresome uniformity. Day after day the woods and copses 
exhibit the successive changes and the multiplied hues of 
the figures in the kaleidescope, There are patches of 
brightly tinted shrubbery that seem to have risen up, during 
the night, from the bed of the earth, where yesterday there 
was nothing but a dull uniform green, and when surrounded 
by the unseared herbage, they resemble little gardens of 
flowers embosomed in,verdure. As the month advances, 
one tree after another paggakes of this wonderful transfor- 
mation. No two trees exhibit the same combinations of tints 
in - foliage, but all the varieties of red, yellow and 
purple, are reflected from the different species. It seems as 
if all the departed flowers of summer had revisited the earth, 
and were wreathing their congregated garlands among the 
boughs of the woods and shrubbery. 

At the first of the month, the greater number of the trees 
are still green in the uplands, but not freshly green, as in 
summer. Their verdure has faded, and in some it is even 
darker than during the health and vigor of the foliage. But 
it is a sombre complexion, produced by age, and not a deeper 
green. Such are the leaves of several species of the oak, 
which partake of a deeper shade just before they assume 
the purple and chocolate hues that precede their decay. 
Though many of the trees are tinged with a variety of 
shades, yet there is always in the foliage of the same tree 
a predominance of one color. The leaves of the sumach 
become gradually purple, while their conical branches of 
fruit are acquiring the scaglet hues of maturity. The maples 
exhibit all the different reds, from a deep vermillion, through 
every gradation of scarlet, crimson, and purple, while the 
willows, elms, and birches are dyed with the various shades 
of yellow and russet, from the light hues of the primrose to 
the brown velvet of the marigold. The aspens, too, present 
a thousand variations of yellow, and while their leaves are 
trembling in the passing winds, they resemble a multitade 
of gilded butterflies, that seem to be fluttering and sporting 
among their branches. Amidst all this gorgeous scene of 
splendor, our eyes are attracted towards an occasional 
towering evergreen, that stands alone among the glittering 
multitude, unshorn of its verdure, like some proud spirit that 
scorns the fashions of the world. , 

Not the woods only, but the pastures and meadows, are 
likewise richly variegated. The foliage of every shrub, with 
the exception of the evergreens, and of every leafy herb, 
presents the appearance of a scattered variety of nosegays, 
wreaths, and floral embroidery. On every side of our walk, 
whole plats of herbage gleam upon onr sigift, with one un- 
mingled shade of some lively hue, as if the wood-nymphs, 
while fleeing from the northern gales in quest of southern 
groves, had left their fairy robes upon the beds of the flowers, 
to protect them from the blasts of winter. The ferns of the 
meadows present whole acres of intermingled orange and 
russet, and the shrubs of different colors that spring up in 
tufts and copses among them, add to the spectacle an endless 
variety of splendor. The creeping herbs and trailing shrubs, 
some of which are still begemmed with seeds and berries, 
possess the same variety of tinting, as if designed for wreaths 

5 rocks, and to yield a smile to the face of 
nature, that shall make glad the heart of the solitary rambler, 
who is ready to weep over the fair objects that have fled. 

Amidst all this enchanting spectacle, the orchards, waich 
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are now loaded with ripe apples, seem to vie with the forests 
in their exhibitions, presenting their noble harvests of fruits 
decorated with all the hues of the glittering foliage. To add 
luxury to this scene of beauty, numerous heaps of the ripe 
apples are spread all over the orchards, ready for winter 
storage. The rocky hills, too, are beautifully ornamented 
with barberries, that bang in fringe-like clusters from the 
verdant cliffs; and hundreds of busy women and children 
are clambering the elevations, employed in this humble 
fruit-gathering. The meadows are likewise speckled with 
cranberries, not quite matured, like so many red and yellow 
beads, scattered in profusion over the green peat-mosses. 
Thus are the bounties of nature ever spread out before us, 
for during all the winter are the meadows loaded with these 
humble fruits, which grow richer and riper as they are mel- 
lowed by the frosts and cold. 

Day and night have now about equally divided the light 
and the darkness. We have, during this month, the advan- 
tages of the summer and winter united. We may sit comfort- 
ably by the fireside at night, and we may recline at noonday 
beneath the shade of the orchard trees, and often feel re- 
freshed by the fanning of the breezes. But these days are 
rapidly gliding from our year. The nights are continually 
encroaching upon the dominions of day. The white-frosts 
already glitter in the arbors of the summer dews, and the 
cold north-wind is whistling rudely in the bowers of the 
sweet summer zephyrs. The scents of the fading leaves 
and of the ripened harvest have driven out the delicious 
fragrance of the flowers, and loaded the gales with a kind 
of winterish perfume. Dark, threatening clouds occasionally 
frown upon us, as they gather for a few hours about the 
horizon, the melancholy omensgof the coming of winter. 
But there is pleasantness stiil in a rural excursion, and when 
the cold mists of the dawn have passed away, it is, my 
delight to go forth into the fields, to take note of the Jast 
beautiful things of summer vegetation that linger in the 
threshold of autumn. Ww. P. 





DAY DREAMS AND PREVALENT ERRORS 


OF THE DARK AGES. 
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A passion for the new, the strange, and the mysterious. 
has had its votaries in all ages of the world. Every wild 
and visionary theory, based upon principles which never had 
an existence, except in the ever-restless fancy ; every new 
fangled doctrine, and every foolish project, conceived with 
little thought, and executed with less, has ever found those 
who were willing and eager to follow in its train, and shout 
its praises. Man seems never to tire in his vain pursuit 
after the phantoms which his own imagination has conjured 
up. Is he attacked by some mind quick to discern error? 
No sooner is he driven from one position, than he flies to 
Does one of the castles which he has so long been 
rearing, totter and fall? He waits not for the dust to settle 
over it, ere he removes the rubbish, and erects another. And 
thus it will ever be, till the mind, sickened by folly and 
vanity, turns from the visionary day-dream to sober truth. 

The practice of inisdirecting energy, and burying talent. 
is not entirely forgotten, even in our own bvasted land of 
light and reason. But in ages that have long since rolled 
away, down the dim vista of time, error, clothed in the garb 
of mystery and terror, could fearlessly raise its head, and 
stalk abroad unchallenged. Now, a theory without founda- 
tion cannot long proudly take its stand by the side of truth 
There are minds, keen and discerning, who ever stand will- 
ing and eager to sift it, until it flies away upon the wings of 
the wind, as useless chaff. 

Centuries ago, the people knew not what it was to be pos- 
sessed of minds of their own. And many a giant intellect 
lay dormant beneath the heavy damps of ignorance and 
superstition, or its light but feebly flickered, and then expir- 
ed! The cowled monk and the white-robed bishop held in 
their grasp the literature of Europe. And they, too, were 
groping in thick darkness. It was at this period, when the 
sun of science was shrouded as with a pall by the sombre 
gloom of error, that the wildest projects and the strangest 
fancies took possession of the minds of men. 

Then it was that the astrologer held his dominion ove) 
the spirit of man. Wrapped in mystery, ®@ shut up withi: 
the recesses of his study, with the masty volume, and th: 
dimly burning taper, he played off his arts upon the delude.. 
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ones who approached him, and taught them to luok to him 
as the being who could unravel the thread of their destinies. 
He studied the sparkling vault above him, watched the starry 
jhosts as they wheeled their eternal rounds, and with his 
|mind wrought up almost to a phrenzy, fell into his own 
jsnares, and religiously believed that each star, which glitter- 
ed so brightly above, betokened good or evil to some one of 
the human family. 

Then it was, too, that the enchanter and his wand wrought 
‘the strange, mysterious spell, conjured up spirits from the 
“vasty deep,” and sent them forth to work his will. Many} 
and mighty were the wonders he wrought. The fiends of 
the pit stood ready and eager to obey his mandate, and the 
|genii bowed im humble reverence to his command. 

The alchemist, too, sought long and eagerly for the magic 
art, by the means of which he could grasp gold! “The idea 
of being the first to diseover that which was then so much 
sought after, —the ‘ philosopher’s stone,”’ — filled his excited 
fancy with bright visions of honor and glory, and lit up in 
|his heart the fires of ambition. To some secluded spot 
would the alchemist retire ; and in some time-worn edifice, 
where strange sights were seen, and direfal sounds heard, 
would he establish himself, and there brood and meditate, 
and watch the boiling and heaving of his mixtures; and as 
device after device failed, he would yet again renew his 
hope, and with eagerness pursue the retreating phantom. 

But men were not doomed always to grepe in the thick 
darkness of error. The faint glimmering of a brighter day 
began, though feebly, to gild the horizon. The reformation 
roased the slumbering mind of Europe, and woke it up to 
action. Men no longer bowed tothe astrologer ; they began 
to feel that a Being above guided their destinies, and that 
they too had a part toact. The power of the enchanter at 
last failed him, and the bands which he had for sueh a length 
of time thrown around the mind, were rent asunder. The 
alchemist never had the good fortune to discover the “ phi- 
losopher’s stone.”” Men awoke after a time, from this day- 
dream also, and came to a sense of their miserable folly and 
madness. The illusions which had so long sported with the 
faney, and misguided the reason, vanished. The study grad- 
ually beeame less and less attended to, and the veil of oblivi- 
on now rests upon alchemy and the alchemist. 

It is cheering to the heart of the patriot and the scholar to 
watch the pregress of Europe as she disburthened herself 
from the thousand clogs with whieh superstition had weighed 
her down. It is cheering to witness the progress of the sun 
of science, from its first feeble dawn, till it attained its pres- 
ent noonday effulgence. And though the seattering mists’ 
of error may now and then for a moment cloud its bright 
disk, yet it speedily emerges from the gloom, arrayed in ten} 
fold splendor. w. 


Williams College, September, 1839. 














THE LEARNED BLACKSMITH. 


Mr. Exinv Burritt, the learned blacksmith, illustrates 
jfully what a man can accomplish under almost any circum-; 
|stances, if he possesses only application. Mr. B. has worked! 
for many years as a blacksmith, and continues now to labor 


|two-thirds of the day at the anvil in Worcester. The other} 


/portion of time he devotes to his studies, and already he has' 


‘acquired a knowledge of fifty different languages. Last year | 
‘he addressed a letter to the President of the Royal Society | 


of Antiquities of France, written in Celto Breton, ene of the | 
juld dialects in that kingdom, but now an obsolete language. | 


The President of the Academy replied to his letter, and the}! 


correspondence has been published in a volume just issued |! 


jby the Society in Paris, a copy of which has been sent to | 
Mr. Burritt of Worcester. He certainly has made great ac-'| 


quisitions as a linguist, and discovers most commendable | 
application, if not mental power. 





Proressor Rocers, the eminent State Geologist of Virginia, 
elicited great praise in one of his recent beautiful lectures, | 
lelivered at Charleston, in that State, in the midst of the ro- 
mantic mountain regions he has so successfully explored. 
He spoke of the Blue Ridges, as exhibiting in.their marine 
petrifactions, &c., veritable evidence that thy 
our country was once the Shore of that vas 
onward to the Rocky Mountains. The sa 
has dried that ocean, brought up to within a ible reach 
ihe edges of those strata which furnish the oD of the 
State. The discourse was eloquent as was, pfpfound. 
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IMMORTALITY. 


BY 1SaaC Fe. SHEPARD. 


Suggested, and in part written, by moonlight. 
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“* Et dixi: quis dabit mihi pennas sicut columbe, et volabo, et requieseam? Exee elomgasé 
fagiens.” — Psalms lv. 6, 7. 


For wings! for wings like a dove, to fly 
Beyond the arch of the sapphire sky ! 

To mount unchained through the depths of air, 
To bathe in floods of the beauty there, 

And, raptured, tist to the hymning spheres, 
With bliss unstaid by the flight of years. 


Earth is no home for the deathless soul ! 
It yietdeth not to its base control, 

But, like a bird on its upward flight, 

It tires and faints for its home of Sight, 

And pants to burst from its prison, free 

To blend itself with Eternity. 


T’ve gazed, oh, Night! at thy diadem, 
Studded with many a dazzting gem, 
Vieing with each in their brilliancy, 

Till seems thy dome like a waveless sea ; 
And I’m borne on o’er its sleeping breast 
By unwaked winds to the spirit’s rest. 


Rich music steals with sach dulcet tones, 
Methinks it comes from celestial zones ; 

For swells it soft, and so thrillingly, 

It cannot sound from earth’s minstrelsy, 

But bursteth out from the tuneful choirs 

That charm high heaven with their thrilling lyres- 


Yet, tell me, queen of the silent eve! 

What gems of truth do my soul enweave, 
While fancy soars through the ether blue 2 
Do pendant flowers weep Elysian dew, 

Or blush with hues of perennial spring, 

And breathe too pure for earth’s journeying? 


Do crystal streams in ambrosial lawus 

Drink rays of light from resplendent morns ? 

Do founts of life from the green hills burst, 
Where Heaven’s bright Cherubim slake their thirst ? 
Do seraphe rove through the so}itudes, 

Where foliage rare decks the whispering woods ? 
Oh, answer, orb of the sitver glow! 

My sou! is faint, in its thirst to know ; 

Answer me, stars of the cloudless sky ! 

My thought has pierc’d where your pathways tie, 
Titi lost, and tired of the empty strife, 

My spirit burns for its after life! 


I’ve drank me deep of the seholiast’s lore, 
And fathomed truths that were hid before ; 
But Science fails on the boundless sea 
That laves the shores of eternity, 

And casts me back on the tap of earth, 
And bids me wait for my final birth! 


Then welcome, Death! Let thy summons come, 
And bring my pass to my upper home ! 

Give wings! give wings hike a dove, to fly 
Beyond tbe arch of the sapphire sky, 

To mount unchained through the depths of air, 
And quench my thirst for the gbories there! 


Boston, August 23, 1839. 


CONDENSED AIR. 


Proressorn J. W. Wesster, of Harvard University, has 
succeeded in accomplishing the same achievement which 
was not a jong time since announced as having been per- 
formed at a meeting of the French Academy of Sciences — 
that of reducing gas toa state of solidity, by means of im- 
mense pressure. On this occasion, several masses of so- 
lidified gas were obtained, resembling in appearance and 
hardness, large lumps of magnesia; they were excessively 
and painfully cold to the touch, and when placed upon quick- 
silver, speedily froze ii—the temperature of the solid gas being 
about 85 below 0, while the freezing point of quicksilver is 
at about 40. Its tendency to resume the gaseous state is 
said to be much less urgent than would be imagined—a 
mass weighing 180 grains, on being exposed to the atmos- 
phere at a temperature of 60, having lost but three grains 
per minute. Some of this substance was also transported to 
a distance of one-fourth of a mile, without any greater ap- 
parent diminution of bulk. A smalt quantity placed in a 


back-bone of jar of water, and inverted in another vessel containing water, 


was rapidly reconverted to gas, and entirely displaced the 
liquid. It is stated that the pressure required for the exe- 
cution of this experiment, must have been equal to two tons 
to the inch. The enormous force thus acquired, it is inti- 
mated, may perhaps be made available as a moving power. 








THE AURORA BOREALIS, 
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As an appendix to the remarks on this subject in our last 
number, we have compiled the following account of the 
Aurora Borealis from different sources. ‘In the Shetland 
isles, the ‘merry dancers,’ as the northern lights are there 
called, are the constant attendants of clear evenings, and 
afford great relief amidst the gloom of long winter nights. 
They commonly appear at twilight, near the horizon, of a 
dim color, approaching the yellow. They sometimes con- 
tiaue in that state for several hours, without any perceptible 
motion, and afterwards break out into streams of stronger 
light, spreading into columns, and altering slowly, into ten 
thousand different shapes, and varying their colors from all 
the tints of yellow, to the most obscure russet. They often 
cover the whole hemisphere, and then exhibit the most bril- 
lignt appearance. Their motions, at this time, are most 
amazingly quick, and they astonish the spectator with the 
rapid change of their form. They break out in places where 
none were seen before, skimming briskly along the heavens. 
are suddenly extinguished, and are succeeded by an uniforin 
dusky tract. This again is brilliantly illuminated in the 
same manner, and as suddenly left a dark space. In some 
nights, they assume the appearance of large columns, on 
one side of the deepest yellow, and on the other gradually 
changing till it becomes undistinguished from the sky. They 
have generally a strong tremulous motion from one end to 
the other, and this continues until the whole vanishes. As 
for us, who see only the éxtremities of these northern phe- 
nomena, we can have but a faint idea of their splendor and 
motions. According to the state of the atmosphere, they dif- 
fer in color; and sometimes assuming the color of blood, 
they make a dreadful appearance. The rustic sages who 
observe them, become prophetic, and terrify. the spectators 
with alarms of war, pestilence and famine. Nor indeed are 
these superstitious presages peculiar to the northern islands ; 
appearances of a similar nature are of ancient date, and they 
were distinguished with the appellations of ‘phasmata,’ 
‘trabes,’ and ‘bolides,’ according to their forms and colors. 
In old times, they were either more rare, or less frequently 
noticed ; but when they occurred, they were supposed to por- 
tend great events, and the timid imagination formed of them 
aerial conflicts. 

“In the northern latitudes of Sweden and Lapland, the 
northern lights are not only singularly beautiful in their ap-| 
pearance, but afford travellers, by their almost constant 
effulgence, a very beautiful light during the whole night. 
In Hudson’s Bay, the aurora borealis diffuses a variegated | 
splendor, which is said to equal that of the full moon. In 
the northeastern parts of Siberia, according to the description | 
of Gmelin, these northern lights are observed to “ begin with| 





single bright pillars, rising in the north, and almost at the) 
same time in the northeast, which, gradually increasing 
comprehend a large space of the heavens, rush about from’ 
place to place with incredible velocity, and finally cover al 
most the whole sky up to the zenith, and produce an ap- 
pearance as if a vast tent was expanded in the heavens, 
glittering with gold, rubies and sapphire. A more beautiful 
spectacle cannot be painted ; but whoever should see such a, 
northern light for the first time, could not behold it without, 
terror. For, however fine the illumination may be, it is, 
attended, as I have learned from the relation of many per- 
sons, with such a hissing, cracking and rushing noise through) 
the air, as if the largest fireworks were playing off. To de-| 
scribe what they hear, they say the raging host is passing. 
The hunters, who pursue the white and blue foxes in the 
confines of the icy sea, are often overtaken in their course 
by these northern lights. Their dogs are then so much 
frightened that they will not move, but lie obstinately on the 
ground till the noise has passed. Commonly clear and calm) 
weather follows this kind of northern lights. I have heard) 
this account, not from one person only, but confirmed by 
the uniform testimony of many who have spent part of 
several years in these high northern regions, and inhabited 
different countries from the Yenisei to the Lena; so that no 
doubt of its truth can remain. This seems, indeed, to be the 
real birth-place of the aurora borealis.” This account of the 
noise attending the northern lights has been corroborated by 
various testimonies, but there are some modern travellers in! 
the northern regions who deny the fact altogether. 

“ The periods of the appearance of these northern lights 
are very inconstant. In some years they occur very fre- 








quently, in others they are more rare; and it has been ob 


|| equinoxes, than at any other seasons of the year. 
jley states that the first account of a remarkable aurora bo- 







‘}been visible at the same time.’ 


»|public, and we will, 
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served that they are more common oben the time of the 
Dr. Hal- 


realis, recorded in the English annuals, is that of the ap- 
pearance which was noticed January 30th, 1560, and called 
‘burning spears,’ by the author of a book entitled ‘A De- 
scription of Meteors.’ The next appearance of the like kind 
occurred in October, 1564. Another in 1574, was seen on two 
successive nights in November. It was twice seen in Brabant, 
in 1575, in February and September; and the circumstances 
attending it were compared to spears, fortified cities, and ar- 
mies fighting in the air. It was seen several times in Germa- 
ny, in both the years 1580 and 1581. On September 2d, 1621, 
the same phenomenon was seen all over France ; and it was 
particularly described by Gessendus in his ‘ Physics,’ who 
gave it the name of ‘aurora borealis.’ The next was seen 
all over Germany, in November, 1623. Since that time, says 
Halley, for more than eighty years, we have no account of 
any such phenomenon, either at home or abroad. In 1707 
and 8, this sort of light was seen occasionally in Ireland and 
Copenhagen. Hence, it should seem, says Dr. Halley, that 
the air, earth, or both, are not at all times disposed to pro- 
duce this phenomenon, though it is possible it may happen 
in the day-time, in bright moonshine, or in cloudy weather, 
and so pass unobserved. Dr. Halley observes that the au- 
rora borealis of 1716, which he described, was visible from 
the west of Ireland to the confines of Russia, and to the east 
of Poland; extending at least near 30 degrees of longitude, 
and from about the 50th degree of north latitude, over al- 
most all the north of Europe ; and in all places at the same 
time, it exhibited appearances similar to those which he 
observed in London. Father Boscovick determined the 
height of an aurora borealis, observed in December, 1737, to 
have been 825 miles; and Mr. Bergman, from a mean of 
thirty computations, makes the average height of the aurora 
borealis to be about 72 Swedish or 468 English miles. Euler 
supposes the height to be several thousands of miles; and 
Mairan assigns to these phenomena a very elevated region, 
the far greater number of them being, according to him, 
about two hundred leagues above the surface of the earth. 
Dr. Blagden, speaking of the height of some fiery meteors, 
says that ‘the aurora borealis appears to occupy as high, if 
not a higher region, above the surface of the earth, as may 
be judged from the very distant countries to which it has 
This great accumulation of 
electric matter seems to lie beyond the verge of our atmos- 
phere, as estimated by the cessation of twilight.” Little de- 
pendence, however, can be placed upon these various and 
unprecise calculations. 

Numerous theories have been advanced to account for this 
phenomenon, but the cause remains still undecided among 
philosophers. The limits of this article will not allow us to 


\}enumerate the various conjectures which have been made 


therefore, conclude by quoting the 
|| theory of our own countryman, Dr. Franklin: This great 
man supposed “that the electrical fire discharged into the 
'| polar regions from many leagues of vaporized air raised 
from the ocean between the tropics, accounts for the aurora 
borealis ; and that it appears first, where it is first in motion, 
that is, in the most northern part, and the appearance pro- 
ceeds southward, though the fire really moves northward.” 
His reasoning is as follows: ‘ Air heated by any means 
becomes rarefied, and specifically lighter than other in the 
same situation, not heated ; and when lighter it rises, and 
the neighboring, cooler and heavier, takes its place. If in the 
middle of a room you heat the air by a stove or pot of burn- 
ing coals near the floor, the heated air will rise to the ceiling, 
spread over the cooler air, till it comes to the cold walls; there, 
being condensed and made heavier, it descends to supply the 
place of the heated air which had ascended towards the ceil- 
ing. Thus there will be a continual circulation of air in the 
room, which may be rendered visible by making a little 
smoke ; for that smoke will rise and circulate with the air. 
‘‘ A similar operation is performed by nature on the air of 
this globe. Above the height of our atmosphere the air is 
so rare as to be almost a vacuum. The air heated between 
the tropics is continually rising; its place is supplied by 
northerly and southerly winds, which come from the cooler 
regions. The light heated air, floating above the cooler and 
denser, must spread northward and southward, and descend 
near the two poles, to supply the place of the cool air which 
had moved towards the equator. Thus a circulation of air is 
kept up in our atmosphere, as in the room above mentioned ; 














































et in opening a door between the two chambers, one of 
which has been warmed, by holding a candle near the top, 
near the bottom, and near the middle, you will find a strong 
current of warm air passing out of the warmed room above, 
and another of cool air entering below, while in the middle 
there is little or no motion. 

“The great quantity of vapor, rising between the tropics, 
forms clouds which contain much electricity ; some of them 
fall in rain before they come to the polar regions. Every 
drop brings down some electricity with it; the same is done 
by snow or hail ; the electricity so descending, in temperate 
climates, is received and imbibed by the earth. If the clouds 
are not sufficiently discharged by this gradual operation, 
they sometimes discharge themselves suddenly by striking 
into the earth, where the earth is fit to receive their elec- 
tricity. The earth, in temperate and warm climates, is gen- 
erally fit to receive it, being a good conductor. 

“The humidity contained in all the equatorial clouds that 
reach the polar regions, must there be condensed and fall 
in snow. The great cake of ice that externally covers those 
regions, may be too hard frozen to permit the electricity, 
descending with that snow, to enter the earth. It may there- 
fore be accumulated upon that ice. The atmosphere, being 
heavier in the polar regions than in the equatorial, will there 
be lower, as well from that cause as from the smaller effect 
of the centrifugal force; consequently the distance of the 
vacuum above the atmosphere will be less at the poles than 
elsewhere ; and probably much less than the distance (upon 
the surface of the globe) extending from the pole to those lati- 
tudes in which the earth is so thawed as to receive and im- 
bibe electricity. May not, then, the great quantity of elec- 
tricity, brought into the polar regions by the clouds, which 
are condensed there, and fall in snow, which electricity 
would enter the earth, but cannot penetrate the ice, may it 
not, as a bottle overcharged, break through that low atmos- 
phere, and run along in the vacuum over the air towards the 
equator, diverging as the degrees of longitude enlarge, 
strongly visible where densest, and becoming less visible as 
it more diverges, till it finds a passage to the earth in more 
temperate climates, or is mingled with the upper air? If 
such operation of nature were really performed, would it 
not give all the appearances of an aurora borealis? And would 
not these become more frequent after the approach of winter, 
not only because more visible in longer nights, but also be- 
cause in summer the long presence of the sun may soften 
the surface of the great ice cake, and render it a conductor, 
by which the accumulation of electricityin the polar regions, 
will be prevented ? 

“ The atmosphere of the polar regions being made more 

dense, by the extreme cold, and all the moisture in that air 
being frozen, may not any great light arising therein, and 
passing through it, render its density in some degree visible 
during the night time, to those who live in the rarer air of 
the more southern latitudes? and would it not, in that case, 
although in itself a complete and full circle, extending, per- 
haps, ten degrees from the pole, appear—to spectators so 
placed, who could see only a part of it, in the form of a 
segment, its chord resting on the horizon, and its arch 
elevated more or less above it, as seen from latitudes more 
or less distant —darkish in color, but yet sufficiently trans- 
parent to permit some stars to be seen through it. 
- “The rays of electric matter, issuing out of a body, diverge 
by mutually repelling each other; unless there be some con- 
ducting body near to receive them; and if that condacting 
body be at a greater distance, they will diverge and then 
converge, in order to enter it. May not this account for 
some of the varieties of figures seen at times in the motions 
of the luminous matter of the aurora; since it is possible 
that in passing over the atmosphere, from the north, in all 
directions and meridians, towards the equator, the rays of 
that matter may find, in many places, portions of cloudy 
region or moist atmosphere under them, which, (being in the 
natural or negative state) may be fit to receive them, and 
towards which they may therefore converge: and when one 
of those receiving bodies is more than saturated, they may 
again diverge from it towards other surrounding masses of 
such humid atmosphere, and thus form the crowns, as they 
are called, and other figures mentioned in the histories of 
this meteor.” 

A similar light, called Aurora Australis, is observed at the 
south pole. Mr. Foster, who sailed round the world with 
Capt. Cook, observed them in high southern latitudes, though 
attended with phenomena somewhat different from those 
which are seen here. 
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pic-nics of all things, Mr. Timid?” said the gay little thing. | “To be sure, I hate nice, effeminate men, and as Mr. 


TO A PASTOR, 


BY MARY ANN BROWNE. 





Original. 





Tune is a high and holy charge, to keep 
A portion of the flock thy Lord doth feed, — 
To guide the footsteps of the gathered sheep, 
And to the founts of living waters lead, — 
As thou art taught by him, the Holy One, 
Who calls thee in his path to follow on. 


Thine is a noble task, to tear away, 
With fearless hand, the veils that human error 
Hath drawn before God’s truth, —to bring to day 
The doctrines of his mercy, and his terror ; 
And, on the wings of faith and freedom borne, 
To soar above the fear of hate and scorn. 


Thou hast the holiest gift, tis not the flood 
Of burning eloquence, whose power can thrill 
The inmost heart and soul, or bid the blood, 
The very pulse, in rapt suspense, stand still ; 
’T is not the intellect, that, like a star, 
Sits on thy brow, —this gift is worthier far. 


ft is the Spirit that hath touched thy soul, 
And filled it with its glory, — ’t is the fire 
From God’s own altar, like the burning coal 
Laid on the prophet’s lips ; — thou dost aspire 
To a more blessed crown, a higher name 


‘us, Mr. Timid. You will find a lamp in your room. Good 





Thun ever bard or warrior won from fame. 


We have much need of ‘thee, and such as thou, 
For we have fallen upon evil days ; 
Science hath lifted up her lofty brow 
‘Towards heaven ; — yet sung to God no hymn of praise ; 
Idolatry and unbelief have met, 
And veiled their eyes, because truth’s day-star will not set. 


But thou, — oh, if those blinded ones should hear thee, 
Would they not start as at a trumpet’s voice ? 

The proudest foes of truth have learned to fear thee, 
The church of God in thy high name rejoice ; 

Soldier of Christ ! the Spirit’s sword and shield 

Of faith are girded on, and unbelief must yield. 


Go on — unheeding how the foeman rage, — 
Go on -- and conquer in thy Master’s strength ; 
War with all sin and scorn and folly wage, 
Until that Master call thee home, at length, 
To share the glory of that noble line 
Of martyrs for the truth, whose spirits were like thine. 


Liverpool, Eng., August, 1839. 





CONTRIBUTIONS FROM THE SOUTH-WEST. 


THE FISHING PARTY, 





Original. 





“Mrs. Laidlow’s compliments to Mrs. Lacour and family, 
and requests the pleasure of their company to join herself, 
and family in a pie-nic and fishing-party by the lake ; they 
will start at half past four in the morning.” 

Such was the amount of a ‘note handed to us as we were 
all quietly seated in our gallery in one of those delightfully 
cool evenings, so peculiar to this climate. We were just 
four, beside the children. Mrs. Lacour, myself, another 
friend, and a gentleman, who might have personified Mr.| 
Timid. He was such a one, as you would suspect to have'| 
a mortal aversion toa pic-nic. Not a dyspeptic, a pale and! 
nervous dyspeptic ; but one of those men, who think the very 
quintessence of benevolence lies in the Jetting alone system, 
one who would like always to sit in a luxurious easy-chair, 
and drink his coffee from a silver cup, who talked only when 
he was pleased to, and never would talk when he did not 
please to. Such a man was our Mr. Timid, and inasmuch 
as we all suspected him of a disposition to render himself 
agreeable toour friend Adaline L., we involuntarily looked up, 
to see the effect the communication had produced upon him.) 

“ Well, what shall we do, my friends ?” said Mrs. Lacour ; 
“] leave it all to you.” 

“ Oh, go by all means,” said Adaline, and I caught a mis- 
chievous glance of her eye as it rested on Mr. Timid; * go 
by all means, we shall be back before it is very late, and the 
exercise will be very beneficial to us.” 

“Oh! yes, mamma, do go,” said the little Clotild, as she 
skipped wildly about. ‘“ Miss C. will take me, and Adaline) 
will take little John, and the servants can ride behind, and| 
then you and Mr. Timid will have a whole; wide seat to 
yourselves. Oh, how nice! you will go, mamma, won’t you, 
and we shall go to the springs and get water to make our 
coffee, and Diana will build a great fire, and broil the fish. 
Oh, what a delightful time we shall have. Don’t you like 











looking inquiringly up into his hesitating face. 

“To be sure, my dear, every body likes pic-nics,” said, 
Adaline, with a mischievously grave face. 

« But he has not said so yet,” said Mrs. Lacour; “ what 
do you say my friend? we will be very happy to have you 
join us. I dare say we shall have a pleasant time, and it is 
better even to be a little annoyed, than to suffer the time | 
pass on without any variety. 

“J am sure, I cannot be happier than in your society, 
ladies,” replied Mr. Timid, with a half gallant, half troubled 
air, “and so we had perhaps better settle it to join Mrs. 
Laidlow’s party.” 

“ Well, let it be so then, and since we are to go early, I 
think we had better retire in good season. You will excuse 











night, my dear sir. Of course, as younger ladies, we made our 
compliments at the same time, and were soon in our room, 
laughing over Mr. Timid’s gallant consent to join our party. 

And in the mean time Jet me tell you something of a pic- 
nic at the South. I believe it is universally conceded, that | 
there is a sprightliness, and vivacity belonging to Southern 
character which does not belong, in so great a degree, to 
people of more northern climates. They seize with more 
avidity upon everything which offers the least hope of 
amusement, perhaps from having little else to interest them- 
selves about. You are in no danger, when in society, of 
hearing a constant discussion of the sciences, or of being 
wearied with metaphysical disquisitions, for neither ladies or 








Timid aspires the honor of my hand, I shall go to work im- 
mediately to prepare him for the gift.”’ 

“Take care that the preparation does not rid him of the 
desire to possess it.” 

“Such a result is hardly possible,” replied the gay girl, 
with an arch smile. 

There are some joyous temperaments which nothing can 
subdue; they are like the sunshine hiding itself for an hour, 
then glistening and flashing upon shrub and flowers with re- 
doubled splendor. Such was Adaline L.’s, and the early 
dawn woke her, with the same sweet smile which the eve- 
ning had laid on her lips. 

“ Are you ready, are you ready?” cried little Clotild, as 
she ran gaily into the room. “Mamma is up, and little 
John is dressed, and the carriage is at the door, and mamma 
told me the other day it was very wrong to make every body 
wait for one, so pray get ready as soon as you can.” In 
pursuance of Clotild’s admonition, we prepared ourselves,for 
jour expedition as soon as possible, and another half hour 
found us quietly seated in the carriage, and on our way to 
the lake. The servants rode on the seat behind our barouche, 
jand the large basket which held the crockery and the glass, 
the knives and the forks, the bread and the butter, and the 
rest of the wherewithalls for our breakfast, kept time with 
jits rattling and bouncing to the noise of our tongues, as we 
‘rode slowly along. Adaline and myself had taken charge 
jof the children, and Mrs. Lacour, and Mr. Timid, were each 
‘possessed of a bottle of claret (a sour, weak wine, which 





gentlemen, deserve in the least the appellation o1 blwe-stockings. every body drinks here) and of milk. The only beau of our 
Literature is a subject which you never hear discussed in||party seemed in a half quarrelsome, half gallant mood, for 
this portion of the country, and you might mingle in society ||the expression of his face was divided between a disposition 
for a long while without knowing the conversation even the to render himself agreeable, and vexation, that he had beer 
most remotely to lead tu it. Whether they have, as a|compelled to awake from his slumbers to partake in an 
phrenologist would say, less of causality and more of mirth- ‘amusement to which he had a mortal aversion. Yet it was 
fulness than others, we do not pretend to say, but that they ||a scene which would amply repay one for the sacrifice. The 
are more gay and volatile, none will dispute. Among the|jroad was just wide enough for the carriage, and cut through 
summer amusements are pic-nic and fishing-parties, and la dense forest of tall pine trees, and the undergrowth of 
notwithstanding the annoyances which always accompany] shrubs was so thick that it seemed almost impossible to 
them, they do in reality afford one who is wearied with the| penetrate through it. Nothing can exceed the luxuriant 
monotony of summer life an agreeable relaxation. You can- growth of vegetation in Louisiana, and nothing can be more 


not, to be sure, go at any season of the day which is most 
agreeable to you, for the heat, except in the early morning 
or evening, is intolerable. And besides, when once at the 
place of rendezvous, you may not sit quietly down at your 
ease as in a New England forest, but must keep in a very 
agreeable state of activity for various reasons, one of which 
is, that if you are too indolent to walk, and insist upon sitting 
for any length of time, you are soon covered with a small 
insect peculiar to the South, called the red bug. The grass 
isalways through the summer covered with them, and though 
so small that you can hardly distinguish it, the bite is very 
poisonous and annoying. Bathing, and change of apparel, 
however, produces an immediate relief, and the ease and 
rapidity with which the remedy may be applied, renders the 
evil of comparatively slight importance. Those who are 
fond of excitement, prefer paying even at this rate for the 
pleasure of a party in the woods, and it was with a feeling 
something like this, that we had consented to join the one 
intended ; not that we expected a day free from vexation, 
but that we had become willing to exchange the tameness 
of ordinary life, even for a little vexation. 

«“ What will Mr. Timid do,” said the gay Adaline, as she 
leisurely unclasped her bracelets by the toilette. “ Why the 





‘delightful than its appearance in the spring. I know not but 
jit may be the contrast between the dark red soil, from which 
(Red River derives its name, and the hue of nature’s robe, 
but the green of the climate always appears to be more vivid 
and radiant than farther north. It is not of the same sombre 
\shade; more like the foliage of our trees when the sun is 
shining upon them. Then the multitude of flowering trees, 
the magnolia, the myrtle, and the althea, one of the most 
beautiful trees in the world, with the thousands of wild 
flowers which bloom here, render the appearance of nature 
more attractive than one who has never left the frozen scenes 
of the north, can well imagine. There is a species of vine 
commonly called the “ poison oak,” (I do not know its bo- 
‘tanical name,) which grows so luxuriantly as to completely 
jcover the trees round which it twines. In the spring, it is 
icovered with white blossoms, and presents the most beautiful 
lappearance imaginable. The forests are full of them, and 
you will see it, shrouding with its crossing tendrils the 
jlongest trees, or winding its delicate blossoms round some 
jtall pine which the lightning has blasted, hiding with its 
jdark and glossy leaves, the marks of the wasting fire, and 
making age and desolation shine again with the hues of 
youth and loveliness. There is something in this wild Juxu- 








man will be frightened to death at the sight of a red bug; he |riance, which awes, while it elevates you; you seem alone 
will not keep still fora week. You may laugh, but now is/||with the Divinity, and you no longer wonder that when the 
not he the nicest man alive? A grain of dust puts him|)Persian adored his God, and the idolatrous Israelite howed 
in a perfect fidget. I see him now, as he enters aunt’s par-|\down before Astarte, the queen of Heaven, he chose the 


lor, his perfumed mouchoir in one hand, and with the other 
rubbing with the tips of his fingers the tables and chairs, to 


see if they have been dusted. What fine sport we will have || 





to-morrow; you and I shall be perfectly at home, and with 
plenty of leisure to tease him.” 

“Oh, Adaline,” I replied, “I did not know you were so 
mischievous.” 

“You did not !—well, I tell you now, that I never joined 
‘the letting folks alone club ;’ that I consider it as much my 
duty to tease such people, as to eat my dinner: and for these 
reasons —first, I can never live without excitement, and 
secondly, nobody else can; and with this knowledge, I go 
about, very leisurely and very contentedly, to administer the 
requisite quantity.” 

“ And to-morrow, I suppose, you will be more active than 
usual in performing your duty.” | 


groves, and the high places, to pour forth his heart’s wor- 
ship. The bubbling fountain, which throws its waters over 
the moss-covered stones of ages, the tangled undergrowth 
among which spring up the forest flowers, speak with such 
strong, yet voiceless tones to the spirit, that it turns, for a 
moment, with the impulses of its first and purest nature, to 
the Being who created and sustains it. 

There is a charm in novelty which is irresistible, and I 
had hardly finished my survey of the seene around me, when 
[ found myself at our journey’s end. The sun was not yet 
up, and after the business of dismounting was safely accom- 
plished, we left the servants to cut some branches and ar- 
range a shade for us, while we rambled to the lake. The 
lake !—Oh, what a disappointment. That sweet word, like 
a fairy wand, had conjured up bright memories and fancies. 
I had expected to see a broad, smooth, and silvery sheet of 








water, embosomed among the sloping hills; to gaze upon 
bright clouds reflected in its clear expanse, to look upon the 
bubbling streams which fed it, and if I did not join with 
others in taking the bright creatures which glided through 
its waters, to watch the operation of those to whom the 
cruel sport was more familiar. “ Disappointment, is the lot 
of man,” and woman too. Imagine ours. It was a low 
marshy valley among the hills, covered with water to the 
depth of eight or ten feet, with the bare and broken trunks 
of the old cypress trees, which had died or been cut down, 
peering at every little distance above the water, and com- 
bining with the thick hanging moss of the trees which edged 
it, to give the whole an air of desolation which can hardly 
be described. And this place was dignified with the name 
of alake. Add to this, that the water was too low for fishing, 
and you will have an idea of our disappointment. 

There was nothing to do but to ramble through the woods, 
(which were indeed beautiful,) until our breakfast was 
made, and then return home. Adaline, however, insisted 
upon remaining to superintend it, and when the heat of the 
sun had driven us back again to the lake, we found it ina 
very agreeable state of preparation. A rude arbor had been 
built around a large tree, beneath which, upon some elevated 
planks, our repast was arranged. Ata little distance was a 
fire, by which coffee was making, and the milk boiling. The 
children were full of glee, and Adaline received us, with a 
smile which would have adorned the lips of Hebe herself. 

You may talk of the hall and the parlor, the harp and the 
piano, and a thousand other places where a woman appears 
to the best advantage, but there is in truth no time or place 
when she is more charming, than when performing, with 
modest grace and dignity, the little etceteras of private life. 
An elegant woman, too, will always throw an air of senti+ 
ment and beauty over even the meanest and most trifling 
occurrences. 
master, Guido, I believe, used to throw over his paintings, 
unexplainable and inimitable, a sort of instinctive, im- 
pulsive movement of thé soul, which becomes to action, 
what poetry is to prose, and is as natural an expression of fine 
and delicate feeling, as can be made. Probably our friend 
Mr. Timid was engaged in some mental disquisition like 
this, at the time we mention, for his eyes were fastened upon 


Adaline, with steady yet pleased expression, which proved 


that for once he had furgotten himself. The fine glow of 
her usually bright complexion was heightened by exercise, 


and there was a roguish smile upon her lips, which, what-; 


ever was iis object, was most charming in itself. There 
was but one place where the sun came peeping in at our re- 
“treat, and an apparently careless arrangement of Adaline’s, 


gave Mr. Timid a position where its blinding rays came full! 


in his face, and as the seat happened to be near her, the poor 
man had not the resolution to change it. 

“ Oh, what a delightful thing a pic-nic is,” said Adaline, 
as we were all quietly seated at the table; “don’t you think 
so Mr. Timid?” 

“Very, very delightful indeed, nothing can be pleasanter: 
excuse me, madam, I believe I have set my foot into an ant’s 
nest,” and away went Mr. Timid to get rid of his trouble- 
some acquaintance. 

“Oh, mamma, mamma,” cried little Clotild, “there is a 
great bug on my neck, do take it off.” 


The ants were at last expelled, the great bug was taken! 


off, and we were once more quiet. All went off well; we 


had just knives, and plates, and spoons enough, and all but, 
Adaline, who was dressing a favorite salad for Mr. Timid,' 


were leisurely sipping our coffee. 
“ Oil, you are fond of oil, I know, Mr. Timid; how many 


spoons fuil shall I put to your salad?” 


‘‘ Four, precisely four, Miss Adaline; I flatter myself 1) 


am a good judge of oil, and I think a drop more or less than 
four for such a salad as that would just spoil it. You may 
jaugh, but that is my opinion. Enough is enough, and 
more than enough, or less than enough, spoils a thing for my 
taste. I make it a point, never to eat anything unless it 
exactly suits me.” 


It is like the sunny coloring which some old, 


** Lamp oil, lamp oil, I tell you,” vociferated Mr. Timid. 
struggling and choking to raise again the salad which stuck 
in his throat. “ Water, water, I tell you it’s lamp oil.” 


To avoid laughing was impossible, and, notwithstanding 


all our efforts, a suppressed titter found its way from us all, 
which at last burst into an uncontrollable fit of laughter. 
Adaline declared that the servants had exchanged the bottles 
in the pantry by mistake, but I always suspected that Mr. 
Timid’s assertion that it was lamp oil, was no news to her. 
The table was at last picked up, and we drank our coffee 
from sundry odd cups and saucers, and prepared to return. 
The clouds had been slowly rising for the last half hour, and 
their threatening appearance rendered us Very anxious to 
return immediately. Mrs. Lacour was just expressing her 
dread of a thunder-storm in the woods, when the servant 
came up, with the news that one of the horses had broken 
from his bridle and gone. This was indeed a dilemma. 
Our carriage was an open one, and Mrs. Laidlow’s would 
but just hold her party. There was no alternative but to 
remain where we were until it could be caught, or another 
brought from town. To some of us, however, this was no 
very appalling circumstance, There is a wild beauty ina 
thunder-storm at the South, which only those to whom its 
peculiar features are new, can appreciate. It comes up so 
suddenly, and is so strong and mighty in its grandeur, 
when it breaks over you, that even the best governed minds 
are awakened to very deep emotions. It was so with this. 
The sky had been bright, and white gauzy clouds had been 
floating like “angel mantles” in its blue expanse. Black 
masses of clouds arose, at first edged with gold, as if some 


quickly from one side of the horizon to the other. The 
arrowy lightning daried from their depths, and the thunder 
|| broke above us with a deep and heavy crash, as if the fiat 
of the Almighty had gone forth, then rolled away until its 
tones were lost in the distance. The cooling rain came 
|| dashing down upon shrub and flower, in large pearly drops, 
and the swift wind rushed like a spirit over the earth. It is 
impossible to describe the emotions which agitate one at such 
an hour. It is not terror, it is not joy or admiration alone, 
but a blending of the whole, an “ennobling stir” of the 
heart’s feelings, in which “ we feel ourselves exalted.” The 
storm and the tempest speak to us the sentiment, which, 
'|from the still small voice of every-day life, is unheard. 
What an episode! and: who will suppose, that, with th 

rain dashing over us at such a rate, all these thoughts came 
up in regular order? Noone. We were conscious of only 
a feeling of wild pleasure in the midst of such a scene, and 
even this did not extend tous all. The children were crying 
|\from fright, and Mr. Timid was squeezing the water from 
||his cambric handkerchief, and listening, without a single 
smile, to Adaline’s exclamations of delight, as the lightning 
||flashed around us, mentally vowing, I dare say, that this 
| should be the last, the very last fishing party he would ever 
attend. The horse was at last brought up, and we were in 
our carriage and on our way home, yet in no wise discon- 
tented with our expedition. It had afforded us, as we ex- 





was not a little heightened by hearing, the next day, from 
|| Mrs. Lacour, that, although Mr. Timid had been anxious to 





his claim,in favor of some one whose tastes would be more 
||congenial to her own, the occurrence of the previous day 
and decision, which must distinguish the future Mrs. Henry 
Frederick Timid. 

|| Natchitoches, La., August, 1839. 








(ill. Register speaks of the magnificent water lilies which 
|grow in that quarter. He says they grow in water of va- 
\rious depths, sometimes as deep as ten feet, presenting a 


‘smooth, leafless stalk, till it arrives at the surface, where | 


‘there is a large circular leaf, often two feet in diameter, not 


glory hid behind them, then they grew dark, and spread! 


|| pected, much amusement, and a little vexation, and the first) 


obtain the hand of Miss Adaline, he had concluded to resign| 


having proved to him that she did not possess the sobriety) 
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MY OLD ANCESTRAL ELM, 


Original. 


— 





I Love my of ancestral elm, 

Beneath whose shade my fathers dwelt ; 
For me no spot within the realm 

Hath joys like those I here have felt. 
My infancy was cradled here, 

And youth was spent in mirthful glee ; 
Here every form around is dear, 

But most I love the old elm tree. 


My mother taught me here to say 
My prayers, and God’s commandments keep, — 
My childish hymns on Sabbath day, 
And “now I lay me down to sleep.” 
She told me children good were blest, 
But wicked ones must bear the rod ; 
And on each Sabbath day of rest, 
Would lead me to the house of God. 


Mild suns on each returning spring 

Their summer robes of green renew ; 
When birds assemble here to sing 

The day to sleep, then watch to view 
Its opening eye, when louder strains 

In chorus swell to welcome morn. 
The oriole on hempen chains 

Here swings his nest when May is born. 


Old Time! I pray thee spare this tree! 
Let no rude blast a limb destroy ! 
My father’s joy preserve for me — 
His pride and boast let me enjoy ! 
Oh, spare it long to live and bless 
The spot which I most dearly love, — 
Each coming spring restore its dress, 
And let thy scythe here gently move! 
Billerica, Sept. 1839. D. 
~~. 
EUROPEAN INTERCOURSE WITH JAPAN, 
[The following sketch of the intercourse of the Portuguese and Dutch 
with the island of Japan, is t#Ken from an article in the “« Merchants’ 
Magazine,” on Mr. C. Kiug’s “* Notes of the Voyage of the Morrison.”’] 





Accident first brought the Portuguese in contact with the 
remote empire of Japan. In the year 1542, Fernando Men- 
dez Pinto, taking passage in a junk from China to Loochoo, 
was driven by a gale to one of the western islands of the 
Japanese archipelago. In the same year, the celebrated 
Xavier arrived at Goa, and began in India his apostolical 
career, and at the same time a commercial intercourse began 
between the western ports of Japan and Macao. In 1549, 
Xavier landed with two companions and a Japanese convert 
at Kagosima, where, by permission of the prince of Satsuma, 
he founded a church and preached the gospel, and obtained 
many followers. Xavier was soon cut off by death, but he 
had many successors, who had to contend with the constantly 
fluctuating friendships of the princes and rulers. About the 
year 1566, the Portuguese traders first pointed out to the 
prince of Omura, the advantages of the harbor of Nagasaki 
over the ports they had been used to frequent. “Their sug- 
gestions,” says Mr. King, “led tothe formation of a set- 
tlement, which, ere long, became an important city, and which 
retains an unhappy celebrity down to our own day. It may 
give some idea of the rapid extension of catholicism at this 
time, to add, that the successor of Xavier died in 1570, 
having founded fifty churches, and baptized more than 30,000 
converts with his own hands. Yet mingled with these suc- 
cesses, we have accounts of the apostacy of one of the princes, 
and the persecutions inflicted by order of another. 

In 1582, when Fide Yosi, the famous Taico, began his 
reign, he found himself under the necessity of favoring the 
Jesuits, many of his best officers being their friends. It is 
| said that the monarch’s refusal to give up his harem, was 
at this time the only reason that he was not himself baptized. 


Warer Lines ww tHe West.—The editor of the Peoria) But Taico was ambitious and unprincipled, and soon came 


to an open rupture with the missionaries, assigning as one 
reason for this unfortunate change, the refusai of the ladies 
‘of Christian families to share the royal bed. In 1587, he 
issued his first edict for the banishment of the Catholics ; 
they were required to retire to Firando within twenty days, 


“ Well, we'll have it just right, then. Here is one, two, | unlike, and full as large as, an old fashioned pewter platter | .14 to depart irom the country within six months, on pain 


three, four, and no more, not a drop over. I am sure you. in the time of our great-grandmothers. From the centre of ‘of death, 


must like it,” said she, handing it to him with one of her this leaf rises a stalk six OF eight inches in height, supporting: 
(* splendid flower of a light orange color, and some of the ‘ordered to be thrown down, and the churches razed. The 


most bewitching smiles. 

“T am sure I shall too,” said Mr. Timid, putting a mouth- 
ful of the salad, dripping with oil, into his mouth. * Bless 
me, what have I done,” screamed Adaline, as he started 
from the table, overturning plates, cups, saucers, and all the 
etcetera of breakfast. ‘“ What have I done?” 


‘petals three inches or more in length. 


Noruine has yet been done towards rebuilding the three 
\churches recently burnt at New York; but $300,000 have 


ibeen already raised for the erection of a new Theatre. 


j wo 


| The crosses they had erected,” savs Mr. King, “ were 


| Portuguese trade was permitted to go on as before, but the 
_merchants were forbidden to bring any more missionaries, 
‘or to speak on religious subjects with the Japanese. A hun- 
‘dred and twenty missionaries left their stations, in submission 


|\t0 this edict, and retired to Firando. An order then came 
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for them all to embark in a ship about to sail for India. This light on the cause of these strange events. Meanwhile Nuits 


was the test. A few obeyed, but the greater number refused 
to abandon their flocks, and once more scattered themselves 
through the principalities of Omura, Arima, Bungo, ike?” 
Under all the persecutions of various princes, the Jesuits 
retained a strong foothold in Japan, and the Portuguese con- 
tinued to carry on a profitable commerce till the reign of 
Yeye Mitson. By his orders, the prison of Desima, off Na- 
gasaki, was constructed, and in 1635 the Portuguese were 
there confined, and the Dutch taken into partial favor. The 
patience of the native Catholics became exhausted, and 
those of Arima and Simabara flew toarms. “Thirty-eight 
thousand of them,” we quote from Mr. King, “ fortified them- 
selves in the latter place. The besieging army, eight thou- 
sand strong, could not reduce the fortress; and the Dutch 
director, Kockebecker, was summoned to its aid. The walls 
of Simabara were battered by the Dutch cannon, and its 
brave defenders perished to a man, fighting to the last. Some 
apology might again be made for this co-operation at the 


siege of Simabara, had its defenders been the countrymen |) 


of Alva, or Requesens, or John of Austria, or Alexander 
Farnese. But truth requires that the measures of Kocke- 
becker should be regarded as the alternative, which he de- 
liberately preferred to the interruption of the Dutch trade.” 

Many false charges were preferred against the Portuguese ; 
their ships, when they arrived, were ordered away. On the 
receipt of this information at Macao, great consternation pre-| 
vailed, and four distinguished citizens were®sent to soften | 
the rigorous proceedings of the government of Japan. They 
arrived at Nagasaki in 1640, and were immediately put 
under arrest, and sentenged to death for entering the country 
in violation of she edict. The following impious inscription 
heir common grave :—“ So long as the sun 
earth, let no Christians be so bold as to come 
n; and let all know, that the king of Spain himself, 
or the Christian’s God, or the great Saca, if he violate this 
command, shall pay for it with fis head.” 

Thus ended the valuable commerce of the Portuguese with 
Japan, which at various times they vainly sought to renew. 
We now come to the history of the Dutcu inrercourse. 

The first ship belonging to the Dutch that visited Japan, 
was one of the five vessels that left the Texel, under com- 
mand of Admiral Mahu, in 1588. Permission was obtained 
to trade with Japan, but some years passed away before use 
was made of it. On the arrival of Dutch ships in 1611, a 
formal edict in favor of their trade was obtained. A decided 
preference was shown to the Dutch nation by the reception 
of their envoy; while the Corean and Portuguese ambas- 
sadors were turned away. About the year 1627, an em- 
bassy from Batavia arrived in Japan, headed by the un- 
fortunate Nuits. Mr. King observes, 

“This envoy gave himself out as an accredited minister 
of the king of Holland, and was received as such; but when 
the imposition was detected, when his credentials were found 
to date from Batavia, the royal reply was withheld, and he 
was sent home. Appointed soon after governor of the Dutch 
settlements on Formosa, and not having forgotten his un- 
ceremonious dismissal, he seized two Japanese junks by way 
of revenge. After being detained on different pretexts for 
more than a year, the exasperated crews armed themselves, 
surrounded the house of Nuits, and made him prisoner, 
killing his guard. They then demanded their sails and an- 
chors, indemnification for all their expenses, and twenty-five 
thousand pounds of silk, which they said they had advanced 
the money for in China, and which was now lost in conse- 
quence of their having been so long detained. The garrison, 
seeing their governor in danger, and fearing to commit a 
violence which might be revenged on all the Dutch at Fi- 
rando, complied with these demands. The Japanese were 
dismissed, and reported all to their government on their re- 











had been recalled to Batavia from Formosa, and kept under 
arrest. The impression became general that his detention of 
the Japanese junks was the outrage now so severely visited 
on the Dutch. In vain the poor man begged that he might 
be tried for his offence, and, if justice required, be put to 


ito the offended Kubo, and in 1636 he was sent prisoner to 
Japan. On his landing, he was given up to the authorities 


the government besought on his behalf. The expiation was 
now made, the trade was re-opened, but Nuits was still 
held in suspense. An embassy came with rich presents the 
following year, the emperor was again entreated in favor of 
‘the humbled prisoner, and he was then released and per- 
‘mitted to return home. There are few instances in history 
of a more perfect execution of the lez talionis,—of a more 
humiliating recoil of private revenge.” 

“ The Dutch were now left in sole possession of the trade 
with Japan, and since that time, it is well known, their mo- 
inopoly has never been disturbed. Their subsequent poli- 
tical intercourse has been limjted to an occasional mission 
from Batavia, and the visits of the Dutch chief of the factory 
to Yeddo, formerly made annually but now once in four 
jyears. Charlevoix mentions embassies in 1644, 1656, and 
1659. It was while the second of these missions was at 








sand of its population, were destroyed by fire.” 
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Tue German Scnorars, acain.— We had something to 
say, last week, about the comparative uselessless of German 
scholarship to such a people as ourselves. Still, we have 
no notion of disparaging the German scholars, or their pro- 
fession, or their labors. Many of these have been and are 
eminently honorable, and even practically useful, in their 
way. We mean to say only that this order of greatness is 
not of the first importance, and that in our country: it would 
be by no means what it is there, provided we were able or 
willing to follow their example. There, nevertheless, it is 
not only very natural, and almost unavoidable, but it is all 
very well in every point of view. Germany can afford to 


world, just as the English can manufacture some things, 


Americans cotton. ‘Every man to his trade,” is the amount 


|stuff, perhaps, but that is nothing; so is a good deal of the 
former. Nothing human goes quite right. 

We remarked that there were no scholars among us, as 
|we have used the word in speaking of Gesenius; no men, 
we mean, who devote thirty years, like him —or whatever 
their life-time may be —to one kind of study ; and, perhaps, 
with scarcely any interruption of practical pursuits, and 
jwithout finding out anything, scarcely, of the real world they 
live in. These are what we call “old-fashioned” scholars. 
The term indicates two things, —that there are n@such men 
‘among us now, and that there were such once. The former 
|proposition, after all, is not perhaps quite true. At least we 
‘have some scholars, here and there, who, if they do not and 
jcannot go the “whole figure,” —and it is really impossible, 
jin such a community as ours, —do nevertheless show, at all 
jevents, what they would have done in other periods and 
countries, and what they would do here and now, if they 
could. The blacksmith at Worcester, who has studied fifty 











ideath. It was determined to sacrifice him as a sin-offering 
| 












Yeddo, that two-thirds of that city, and one hundred thou- 


speculate and study for the general use and benefit of the) 
and the French others, **ile the Chinese raise tea, and the} 


of it. German silver and German scholarship come to us| 
. ° - | 
|precisely on the same principle. Some of the latter is poor| 





turn home in 1631. When their story reached the Kubo, he |/languages, in Germany would have been a Gesenius instead 
ordered the ships of the Dutch Company, nine in number, to|/of a blacksmith ; and Bowditch, a La Place ; and such half- 
be seized, and the trade to be stopped. No explanation was||diggers and half-business men as Jenks, and Stuart, and B. 
given, and all the efforts of the director to obtain any, or to||B. Edwards, and Professor Robinson, and Sparks, and Pres- 


adjust the difficulty, were in vain. The utmost influence of! 
the director could only effect that their merchandize in Fi- 
rando, amounting to a million of crowns, should be sold, and} 
the proceeds retained. 

“The Dutch relations remained in this anomalous situ- 
ation three years. The non-arrival of vessels, and indirect 


cott, and Duponceau, and Silliman, and Noah Webster, 
would have gone all lengths, instead of half the way. The 
community would have encouraged them to do so, and so 
brought out all their enthusiasm, emulation, and talent; and 
libraries, galleries, cabinets, universities, sinecure situations, 
and every kind of patronage and facility would have been 


reports, alarmed the authorities at Batavia, and a private at hand. As it is, this cannot be done. And, as we said be-| 


vessel was sent to ascertain the true state of affairs. ‘This! 
vessel was permitted to discharge and regeive a cargo, with) 
which she returned to Batavia; but her voyage threw no’ 





fore, we do not ask that it should be. We want these men to| 
be, as they are, practical men ; — ministers, teachers, writers | 
for magazines, lecturers, sea-captains, and all. 


The other remark, that we once had German scholars 
among us, — “old-fashioned” ones, —is perhaps most true. 
Various circumstances, a hundred years ago, favored such 
scholarship in some parts of the country, which circumstan- 
ees no longer exist. We have become a more restless, am- 
ibitions, electioneering, money-making, business-doing, and 
;migratory people. We “speculate,” but not in the German 
sense. We study, but stocks much more than books. Few 
‘men are among us now of the class of Jonathan Edwards, 


as the author of the outrage at Formosa, and the mercy of |who, slender as he was, devoted thirteen hours daily to his 


'stndy, and ruminated over his treatises on horse-back, besides. 
‘Few such books, of course, are produced among us as the 
|‘ Treatise on the Will.” This is a work worthy, in its labor, 


‘|\of Gesenius, or Tholuck, Neander, or Hengstenberg, all of 


‘them invalids, by the way, like Edwards himself. Such 
‘cases show again, what enthusiasm and determination will 
‘effect. They almost amount to proving, what has been as- 
'serted often, that ‘man may do what man chooses.” 

Referring to the lately published volume of “German 
|Selections,” translated and edited by Professors Park and 
Edwards, of Andover, we find it mentioned, in the course of 
ia notice of Tholuck, that Gesenius issued his great Hebrew 
Lexicon at the age of twenty-three, his Hebrew Grammar at 
twenty-seven, and his famous Commentary on Isaiah, at 
|thirty-one. This is the most remarkable fact of all, in the 
lives of these scholars. It shows that they make a profes- 
'sion, a life of it. They do not begin to get an education after 
ithey “‘come of age,” —nor keep school half the time, — nor 
jact as presidents or cashiers,—nor leave off study as soon 
las they “do better.” Morning and evening, winter and 
‘summer, for twenty years or fifty, just as it happens, it is all 
dig, dig, dig. 





Literary Purrinc.—People who are connected with the 
press know very well how the majority of second rate literary 
reputations are manufactured ; the art of puffing is by prin- 
= and editors and publishers well understood, though per- 
haps but a few have the opportunity of practising it very 
extensively. But it is impossible that the reading public in 
Pe should be aware of the very great extent to which 
these abuses of the press are carried, throughout this country. 
Our readers would be astonished, were we to record half of 
ithe facts of this nature which have come to our own knowl- 
edge, and we have no opportunity to learn more than a small 
portion of this specits of gossip. We shall not enlighten our 
readers, however, by mentioning any particular facts, but 
merely state some of the general manceuvres by which the 
multitudes of competitors for literary fame contrive to puff 
themselves and each other into public notice. 

The scene of the greatest amount of this kind of reputation- 
making is the city of New York ; since it is to that city that 
the majority of literary adventurers resort. Hence this folly 
is not the characteristic of the native citizens of New York 
alone, but of the great body of aspirants who have emigrated 
jthither. They are not all, however, united harmoniously in 
one self-puffing association ; they are divided into cliques or 
| juntos, consisting respectively of the different tribes that have 
icome to the city at separate epochs. There is, of course, as 
might be expected, a great rivalship existing between these 
different juntos. Yet their’ contentions and controversies 
serve them a good purpose, by making it appear to the world 
that A, B, C, and D, must be the greatest writers in America ; 
since their personal foibles are made the subjects of the . 
leading articles in the most popular journals. 

No sooner do these literary adventurers arrive at the city 
in which they mean to work out their immoftality, than they 
connect themselves with some oné of the established jour- 
nals, or start a new one. The latter expedient is usually 
adopted. They likewise immediately connect themselves 
with some weekly or monthly, that is published in a distant 
part of the country, as New York correspondents; and head 
their articles, “Scenes in New York,” or “Letters from 
New York,” No. I., I1., III., and so on till the readers are 
fairly surfeited with the trash which they contain, and the 
correspondence is awhile suspended. These letters are the 
medium through which the greater portion of self-laudation 
is conveyed to the public eye. They are almost invariably 
written anonymously, sometimes without the proper signa- 
ture of the writer. In them are recorded the literary news 
and gossip of the city, and along with other matters the 
modest writer takes occasion to introduce himself by name, 
in connection with several distinguished persons ; and quo- 
tations are made of the encomiums which are said to have 





been bestowed upon his works among literary circles. In- 
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deed, the modest writer would make it appear, before he 
closes his correspondence, that his veritable self is one of the 
most important personages that now occupies the attention 
of the literary community. 

But in the majority of instances, these affairs are managed 
a little more dexterously. There is a tacit collusion be-) 
tween the individuals of the same clique, that they shal! puff 
one another, in order to save themselves the mortification, 
of being detected in the very act of manufacturing their own 
praises. Hence in their respective correspondence, their own 
names are introduced reciprocally by one another, after this 
manner: —“Our friend A, is just preparing a new novel 
entitled ‘The Seminole.’ We have read it in manuscript, 
and nothing equal to it has appeared since the time of Scott,” 
&c., &c. “Mr. B. has a volume of poems in the press. No 
poet of the present age exceeds him in genius or popularity. 
The public are all on tip-toe to obtain the earliest glance at 
its contents,” dcc. &c. “Mr. C. is now residing in a beauti- 
ful summer residence in the village of Q——. He intends| 
soon to visit England, and will probably favor the American 
public with more of his interesting and graphic sketches.” 
All these remarks are made concerning individuals who) 
are not known beyond the boundaries of the city, except to 
the readers of some particular journals. Yet the public at 
length becomes so familiarized with their names, by seeing 
them so frequently brought forward as distinguished charac- 
ters, in this extensive “ New York correspondence,” that it is 
forced at igreth toaward them for awhile a kind of factitious 


eminence. 


| 


Native American AssociaTions.— We kave received a 
pamphlet entitled “An Address of the Louisiana peas 
American Association, to the Citizens of Louisiana, and the 
Inhabitanis of the United States.” We have intended and 
partially promised some editorial remarks upon the designs 
and importance of Native American Associations. But as! 
it is a subject that involves more or less political controversy, 
we can afford but little space to the discussion of it, consis- 
tently with the exclusively literary character of our journal. 
The avowed object of the Native American Association, as. 
explained in the pamphlet before us, is laudable and patriotic. 

“‘ We feel the delicacy of our position,” says the Address, , 
«that whiJe we are deputed to raise the voice of warning 7 
the native-born patriots of our country, we have also to seek 
to allay the prejudices or apprehensions of a large portion of 
our population, who, possessing equal rights with ourselves, 
may have acquired impressions hostile to our views, or may 
have adopted the opinion that the efforts now making through- 
out the United States to obtain a repeal of the naturalization’ 
laws, comprehend, also, a disposition to abridge, abrogate or 
diminish those rights in the slightest degree. In the first 
place, then; we distinctly state, ‘once for all,’ what should 
be distinctly understood by every member of our republic, that 
there exists no tribunal or power in the United States, which 
could in any shape, manner or form, interfere in the slightest 
degree with the rights of naturalized citizens, as guaranteed 
to them by the laws and constitution.” Hence, we perceive 
that the object of the Association is to alter the naturalization 
laws to affect only the privileges of foreigners that may come 
hereatier, and not in the least to take away the privileges 
bestowed upon those who have already arrived. We like 
the tone of these remarks. We think, also, that, provided a 
spirit of rancour should not become mingled with their zeal 
in the laudable part of their undertaking, these Native Amer- 
ican Associations may be the means of effecting a great and 
glorious good. If it be true, that. “there are now five mil- 
lions of individuals of foreign birth in the United States, or 
about one-third of our whole population, of whom about 
seventy thousand are paupers and vagrants, supported at 
the public cost, at an expense to the American people and 
their government of two millions and a quarter of dollars, 
annually,” and “that among these paupers and vagrants 
are the vicious, the illiterate and insubordinate, the felon, | 
the incendiary, and the alibiist, who have fled or been trans- 













‘}done; and what is the result ? 


sist of foreigners, who have themselves been brought up in 
distant lands,” —and “that many of the professors in our 
colleges and universities are foreigners,” we are not much 
alarmed at this fact. The influence of educated foreigners 
is, in general, quite beneficial, and serves to allay and coun- 
teract many of our own national prejudices. We should be 
sorry to hear that an educated foreigner is preferred to an 
equally well educated American, when both are candidates 
for a certain office. We doubt very much whether this is 
a case of frequent occurrence. The truth is that our liberally 
educated men, who are native citizens, bear too small a pro- 
portion to the remainder of our population, to supply the de- 
mand for such men; and foreigners are chosen to fill the 
vacancy. We believe that, notwithstanding the fact that 
the majority of. offices of learning are filled by foreigners, it 
is also true that every liberally educated citizen likewise 
holds an office. If this be true, it follows that the latter are 
not excluded, but that learned foreigners are necessary to 
supply the demands of our literary institutions. 

We conclude, by expressing our approbation of the general 
tone of this pamphlet, and of the main object of Native: 
American Associations. Their objects, however, are liable 
to abuse, and they should guard themselves against exclu- 
siveness and illiberality. It appears to us, that there is no 
better way to prevent the political evils of foreign emi- 
gration, than, after guarding ourselves against the influence 
of imported vagrants and criminals, to do all in our power 
to cherish good will and kind fellowship between our native 
citizens and all moral and respectable foreigners. 


Dancers arising From Lyncw Law.—It is a very com- 
mon remark, that it is better that nine guilty ones should be 
acquitted, than that one innocent person should suffer. 
Whether this principle be correct or not, as a general rule it 
is a safe and proper one for the guidance of courts and 
[Juries. The contrary one, however, is the principle that 
governs mobs, when they rise up to take the law and ven- 
geance in their own hands. Three individuals, in Batesville, 


|| Arkansas, were, a short time since, suspected of being the 
'| murderers of the Wright family. The deed was so shocking 


that the just indignation of the populace was aroused, — the 
good feelings of the human heart, it is true, — but they were 
raised to a pitch of uncontrollable madness. They could 
not wait to give the suspected individuals a fair trial, and an 
opportunity to prove their innocence, but they were deter- 
mined to hang them without judge or jury. The deed was 
Suspicions are now resting 
upon another individual, and the three ill-fated sufferers are 
believed to have been innocent of the deed! Such are often 
the results of punishment that precedes a regular trial. 
Why are regular courts established for the trial of suspected 
criminals? Js it because we cannot trust to the good feel- 
ings and humanity of the people at large? Not by any 
means. It is because we cannot trust to the judgment of 
an excited multitude. The best of men, when under the 
influence of powerful indignation, are in a state of tempo- 
rary insanity ; and the individual who is the object of their 
indignation is then liable to be punished before he has been 
proved guilty. Under such a fevered state of the mind, we 
mistake our own stormy suspicions for proofs, and are too 
apt to feel that the suspected person is too wicked to deserve 
trial. Courts are therefore established, not merely for the 
sake of punishing the guilty, but for the protection of the 
innocent. It is a custom, likewise, to defer the trial of the 
suspected person, not merely~for the purpose of allowing 
him the opportunity of collecting proofs of his innocence, 
but that the public excitement may coul down, and the de- 
fendant enjoy a better chance of an impartial trial. 


Miss Browne. — We have the pleasure of offering our 
readers, this week, a poem from the pen of Miss Mary Anne 


|Browne, of Liverpool, a lady who has attained, though still 


young, a high reputation, and may be considered in England 
the legitimate successor of the late lamented Mrs. Hemans. 


ported to our young, pure and beautiful republic,” then the |The mention of this name reminds us of a misapprehension 
time is come when some energetic measures should be used !respecting the two ladies, which appears to be universal 


to stop the progress of an alarming evil. 
We have no doubt of these general facts, and it is to the. 


ought to direct the principal share of their attention. 


1] ° . 
| among American papers. 





But when we are told “that two-thirds of the teachers in i 


our schools, seminaries and institutions for the education of, 


They are considered to be sisters, 
whereas there is no relationship whatever between them. 


reformation of this evil in particular, attendant on foreign |The mistake no doubt arises from the circumstance that Mrs. 


emigration, that we think our citizens and our government |Hemans had a sister, Miss Browne, well known among us 


|'as the authoress of the poetry attached to the “ Landing ui 


the Pilgrims,” ‘Messenger Bird,’ and numerous other of 
her sister’s poems. 
























































This lady is now Mrs. Hughes, and is! 


our youth, and the instruction of the rising generation, con-|'the writer of the Memoir of Mrs. Hemans, just published 








by Blackwood, and republished in Philadelphia. Miss 
Browne is the daughter of a Liverpool gentleman. She has 
published several little volumes of poetry, of which the last, 
particularly, has attracted very considerable admiration and 
praise. There are two beautiful pieces of hers in this year’s 
“Token,” we perceive, and the October number of the North 
American Review, pronounces her “ Sybil,” one of the best 
in the volume. 





Kenpatt’s Concert.—The concert at the Temple, this 
evening, promises one of the richest treats of the season, and. 
if the favorable notice of the press is possessed of any effi- 
ciency, it will, no doubt, be very fully attended. The selec- 
tion of pieces is of a high order, and the performers are ex- 
cellent in their vocation. 





Mrs. Oscoop’s Poems. — “A Wreath of Wild Flowers from 
New England ; by Frances Sargent Osgood,” is the title of 
a beautiful volume, published in London, copies of which 
are for sale at the bookstores in this city. The metit of 
Mrs. Osgood’s writings are too well known to this community, 
and too highly prized, to render more than this simple an- 
nouncement necessary, to secure them a ready sale. 

SS eT ae Cee SSeS ee See! See 


WEEKLY RECORD, 





The British brig of war Dolphin, lately captured the 
schooner Catherine, of Baltimore, on the coast of Africa, on 
suspicion of being engaged in the slave trade. She was 
fitted out at Havana, with papers furnished by the Consul, 
Mr. Trist. She has arrived at New York. 

The venerable Judge Buel, of Albany, well known asa 
scientific agriculturalist, died suddenly, at Danbury, Conn., of 
bilious cholic, on the 6th inst. He was on his way to New 
Haven, to deliver an address before the Agricultural Society. 

Another terrible conflagration has taken place in New 
York, destroying property to the amount of near a million 
of dollars. It commenced opposite Holt’s Hotel, and con- 
sumed thirty-seven buildings. 

A great fire has occurred in Philadelphia, destroying sixty 
or seventy stores on the wharves and streets in the vicinity 
of Chesnut and Market streets. Loss 660,000 dollars. 

Natchez has also again been visited by a serious fire, 
which destroyed buildings and property valued at one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

By a new law in Pennsylvania, betting on elections in- 
volves a penalty of three times the amount of the bet, and 
disqualifies the parties from voting. Good! 

Gov. Call, at the head of 250 militia from Tallahasse, is 
reconnoitering the banks of the Suwanee. 

There is a man now residing in Indiana who is one hun- 
dred and twenty years of age. 

Thanksgiving in New Hampshire is appointed on the 5th 
of December. 

Mr. James is said to be writing the life of Richard Coeur 


de Lion. 

The troubles still exist in China. No vessel is allowed to 
enter the port of Canton. It is thought ¢hat every foreigner 
will leave the place. The Chinese are expecting and pre- 
paring for hostilities with the English, and have erected 
another port at Boca Tigris. They are ready with a chain 
and rocks to sink into the river in case of an attempt to 
navigate it, by the enemy. 

A new plan has been discovered by M. Arago, of pre- 
venting the occurrence of hail and thunder-storms. It con- 
sists in discharging the electric fluid of clouds by means of 
a balloon, furnished with small lightning rods, which com- 
municate with the earth. 

The Royal Gazette of Jamaica states that all difficulties 
are removed between the government and the promoiers of 
the great mail conveyance by steam, from England to the 
West Indies. 

The Central Americans are now occupied in effecting a 
political regeneration of their country. All the states have 
recognized the principle that each is free and independent of 
the other. 

The Island of Bermuda has been visited with a severe 
hurricane, accompanied with violent torrents of rain. 

An insurrection has broken oat at Pasto, in Panama, headed 
by a priest, of rather a formidable nature. 

There is civil war in each of the South American States, 
except Chili. 


The cholera is 8.. dreadfal ravages at Bombay. 
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“LONG, LONG AGO!” 


A BALLAD.--BY THOMAS HAYWES BAYLY. 


SEE 


Tell me the tales that to me were so dear, 
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have 


Let me for-get that so long you’ rov’d, Let me be-lieve that you love as you lovw’d, 


Now you are come all my grief is re-mov’d, 


SECOND VERSE. 


p- pravedmengy on E — Do you remember the path where we met, 
ome Seager RLO ee ong long ago, long, long ago? 
caamaaiataimeceae i i ica tai Ah, yes, you toid me you ne’er would forget, 


Long, long a- go,long a - g0- Long long ago, long ago. 





Then to all others my smile you prefer’d, 
Love when you spoke gave a charm to each word. 
Still my heart treasures the praises I heard, 
Long long ago, long ago, 
THIRD VERSE. 


Though by your kindness my fond hopes were rais’d, 
Long long ago, long long ago, 

You by more eloquent lips have been prais’d 
Long long ago, long ago. 

But by long absence your truth has been tried, 

| Still to your accents I listen with pride, 

Blest as I was when I sat by your side 

Long long ago, long ago. 


THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA. The great wall has nothing remarkable but its length. |/one paid the least attention to me; the guards turned their 
Tue late Bishop of Caspa, M. Braguiere, having been ap-|)which is about 1,500 miles ; its principal direction is from||backs as if to give encouragement to me and my followers. 
pointed Vicar Apostolic and head of the Catholic Mission in Were a more rigorous watch kept, it would be easy to cross 
Corea, traversed the most imporant paris of the Chinese the wall in the mountains, or through the breaches which 
Empire, in the Chinese dress, and aided by Chinese Chris- 
tians, to Tartary, before he could reach his destination. The 
journal of his travels has been published in the Annales de 
la Propagation de la Foi, No. 50. In the course of his jour- 
ney, he passed the great wall, his description of which is 
somewhat at variance with that of preceding travellers. 
“On the 7th of October, 1834, we arrived at the great 


east to west; but a little to the north of Shanse, it tends to 
the west and south-west. This rampart, formerly covered 
with bricks, which have tumbled down, forms the frontier of|/time has made. — Asiatic Journal. 
three or four provinces, each of which would, in Europe, be 
a considerable kingdom. In the plains and ravines it is @|/ Txenaritune is of all crimes, what, in ourselves, we ac- 
regular wall, fenced with battlements between thirty and// cunt the most venal—in others, the most unpardonable. 
forty feet high ; on the mountains I doubt if its height ex- e , a: 4 

, ; sng feats Nortuine is more easy than to do a mischief, nothing more 
ceeds ten feet ; indeed on the heights it is little more than al] .. ‘ 8 

i mee: ; difficult, than to suffer without complaining. 
ridge of earth, flanked by numerous projections like redoubts, 
e , me 8 : 
wall, so highly extolled by those who know nothing about it. |} but there is no person to guard them. There are gates at Published every Saturday, at No. 19 Washington street. Terms, $2.50 
and so emphatically described by those who have never|jregular intervals for the convenience of travellers, and the || yo; annum, in advance ; otherwise, $3.00, Persons remitting $10.00, 
No subscriptions received for a less term than 


seen it. This and the other wonde China, should oniy |}levy of transit duties. I passed through the gate called | wit receive five copies. 
tation. Chang Tekaku, (Chang-keekoo) on the road to Pekin. No one year. All letters must he post paid, and directed to the Publishera. 














be seen in pictures, to maintain their 





